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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

STEPHEN CRANE 

WE have all heard the persistent utterance of this name, 
the persistent assertion that this fiery spirit of the 
nineties forestalled and outdid the vers-librists of these days. 
The inquiry therefore becomes pertinent — how far was 
Stephen Crane a pioneer? Does he belong among the new 
poets? and, if so, what place should be given him in their 
ranks? May we not try to dissociate his work from the 
glamour of his gallant youth and early death, and judge it, 
as he would have wished, impersonally, candidly? 

Thus approached, Crane would seem to strike higher as a 
novelist than a poet. For stern uncompromising realism, 
presenting without sentimentality the heart-breaking pa- 
thos of a poor little beaten and broken life, his brief novel 
Maggie is a masterpiece, surely not to be forgotten in our 
literary annals. It is a grim story straightly told, never 
swerving from the immediate tragic drama, and presenting 
that drama of darkness with a sombre vividness worthy of 
the great Russians. 

And The Red Badge of Courage has the same vividness 
of realistic detail artistically concentrated upon the presen- 
tation of a character and a situation. Following a single 
young soldier through his first day in action, never swerv- 
ing from his personal experience and conquest of "the red 
sickness of battle," it reminds one of Conrad's Typhoon in 
penetrating descriptive power, presenting intensively a single 
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cataclysmic experience of a human soul struggling against 

sublime obstacles. 

In passing from Crane's brief novels to his books of free 

verse, one is conscious of a strain. His attack upon the new 

art was less simple and direct; he was more tempted to 

orate, to become cosmic and important, to utter large truths 

in chanting tones with the official robes of the vates on, so 

to speak — caught to a certain degree, even this radical, by 

the Victorian fashion. And, although his touch is surer 

in his second book than his first, the attitude is not justified 

by either an impassioned originality in his message or an 

instructive and personal poetic rhythm. The following 

much-quoted poem, typical of most in The Black Riders, 

illustrates these points: 

Supposing that I should have the courage 

To let a red sword of virtue 

Plunge into my heart, 

Letting to the weeds of the ground 

My sinful blood, 

What can you offer me? 

A gardened castle? 

A flowery kingdom? 

What? — a hope? 

Then hence with your red sword of virtue. 

Now is not this poem, in the last analysis, a bit senten- 
tious and platitudinous? And while its free-verse rhythmic 
movement is doubtless as good as that of many poets whose 
work passes current today, has it that special and personal 
magic which would compel us to give its author pride of 
place as a pioneer in the modern procession? — such a posi- 
tion as one readily accords to Emily Dickinson, who, through 
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decades of the later nineteenth century was confiding to 
her private journals poems of intensely personal emotion 
which achieved, without much respect for the accepted proso- 
dic rules, a closely woven form of subtle rhythmic beauty. 

The Black Riders is full of the wisdom of yester-year, 
startling utterances which somehow cease to startle after 
twenty years — so swiftly do the radicalisms of today become 
the commonplaces of tomorrow. The Red Sword above 
quoted, which is perhaps the best poem in the book, is one 
example of such high-sounding easy wisdom; numbers IX 
to XIII, XVIII to XXIII, and many others might also be 
quoted, including this one, XXXIV : 

I stood upon a highway, 

And, behold, there came 

Many strange peddlers. 

To me each one made gestures, 

Holding forth little images, saying, 

"This is my pattern of God ; 

Now this is the God I prefer." 

But I said, "Hence! 

Leave me with mine own, 

And take you yours away. 

I can't buy of your patterns of God, 

The little gods you may rightly prefer." 

Somehow this sort of thing seems as old-fashioned as 
Bob Ingersoll's fiery denunciations of idols powerful in 
his time but now, thanks partly to his energy, dethroned 
and shattered. Crane's lessons have been learned — the 
truths with which he jarred his world. 

There is perhaps less of the cosmic in War is Kind. In 
this later book of free verse the ironies are less platitudinous 
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and more of the poems record simple personal experiences. 
The first irony, of course, is expressed in the title, which 
has often been taken too literally at its face value. The 
grim poem which ends the book is perhaps the best Crane 
ever wrote, so we quote it entire: 

WAR IS KIND 

Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 

Because your lover threw wild hands toward the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 

Little souls who thirst for fight, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

The unexplained glory flies above them, 

Great is the battle-god, great, and his kingdom — 

A field where a thousand corpses lie. 

Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches, 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

Swift blazing flag of the regiment, 

Eagle with crest of red and gold, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

Point for them the virtue of slaughter, 

Make plain to them the excellence of killing, 

And a field where a thousand corpses lie. 

Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright splendid shroud of your son, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 

Other poems in this book deserve quotation, especially 
two details of love on pages 81 and 89. But perhaps we 
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may better quote this detail of death — in deep regret that 
so fine a spirit should have passed so swiftly: 

Thou art my love, 

And thou art death — 

Aye, thou art death 

Black and yet black. 

But I love thee, 

I love thee — 

Woe, welcome woe, to me! 

Of course Crane was something of an innovator in his 
poetic experiments. His free verse was different from Whit- 
man's; his use of the short line especially was a presage, 
and it may have influenced some of the poets — the Imagists, 
for example — who are now trying out its tunes. Ezra 
Pound, indeed, has somewhere spoken of him appreciatively. 
But if he rebelled against the older verse forms and took 
up a new instrument, he never quite became a master at it. 
He struck a few slight strains, and then passed it on. And 
it is for his work in prose that he will be longest remembered. 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

COUNTERPOINT AND IMPLICATION 

The Charnel Rose, by Conrad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

By inviting me to review my own book for Poetry, Miss 
Monroe puts me in an awkward position. I suspect that 
a part of her reason for doing this is that she fancies the 
author can be severer with himself — or shall I say, more 
accurately severe? — than anyone else can be. She puts me, 
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